If it is practically possible to 
maintain relatively high prices for 
our 3 principal crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton—thru the period from now 
until election, this will be done. 

A serious slump in farm prices 
now would be the final death-deal- 
ing blow to TRUMAN. But rank-and- 
file are less concerned on that score 
(TRUMAN is counted. gone gosling, 
anyway) than with the effect on 
Demo candidates at the local level. 
A substantial dereliction in farm 
vote could conceivably defeat Sena- 
tors and Rep’s in doubtful areas. 
In coming Election, for ist time, 
this may be trtie in South as well 
as in Mid-West. In at least 4 South- 
ern states (Va, Tenn, N C and Fila) 
vote is so close very little juggling 
would assure Republican victory. 

But won’t reduction in living 
costs win friends for Administra- 
tion; offset loss of farm vote? No; 
can’t come soon enough, for one 
thing. Besides, cost of basic com- 
modities is decreasingly important 
factor in retail price. In sack of 
flour, pkg of corn flakes, processing, 
distribution and transportation far 
outweigh value of raw grain. 

Mkt prices of farm products are 
coming down—most economists agree 
—in face of gargantuan surpluses. 
It’s merely a matter of timing. But 
public will be disillusioned to ob- 
serve how slightly these really sub- 
stantial reductions affect the over- 
all cost of living. 
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MAY WE gut YOU ON THAT? 


Sen Homer E Capenart, of Ind: 
“Home ownership is the nation’s 
greatest bulwark against Commu- 
nism because to most of us owner- 
ship of a home is our Ist tangible 
possession of independence.” 1-Q 

Wm GREEN, Pres, AFofL: “In my 
judgment, the workers of America 
will never accept Communism un- 
less they are driven to desperation 
by an economic squeeze and the re- 
pression of their basic freedoms.” 

2-Q 

PHILLIP MurRrRAY, Pres, CIO: “We, 
as a nation, have often placed too 
much emphasis on property rights 
and too little emphasis on human 
rights.” 3-Q 

SUMNER WELLES, former Under 
Sec’y of State: “The best insurance 
against another war is to prove to 
the Soviet dictatorship that it con- 
fronts a united America.” 4-Q 


J L Morr, Pres, Univ of 
Minn, endorsing 18th annual ob- 
servance of Religious Education Wk, 
Sept 26-Oct 3, in the U S and Can- 
ada: “Knowledge alone is not 
enough; intelligence, except as linked 
with character, gives no guaranty 
of integrity; education except as it 
leads to ethical convictions and to 
spiritual commitments, will be fruit- 
less.” 5-Q 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Dewey’s 
Foreign Policy Advisor: “War is 
always likely when a people largely 
endowed with worldly goods do not 


have faith in their institutions and 
practices. That situation invites at- 
tack and those who are not armed 
with faith are apt to be quick on 
the trigger.” 6-Q 


‘ ” 


Report of World Council of 
Churches: “We are in danger of 
being the salt that has lost its 
flavor and is fit for nothing. It is 
to our shame that between the 
divided churches we have lived in 
preoccupation with internal affairs, 
looking inward to our own concerns 
instead of forgetting ourselves in 
outgoing love and service.” 7-Q 

Jas J Byrnes, former Sec’y of 
State: “We can be forgiven if we 
strive for peace and fail. We will 
not be forgiven if we cease to 
strive.” 8-Q 

Basi O’CONNoR, pres, American 
Red Cross, commenting on Russia’s 
absence from Internat’l] Red Cross 
Congress: “Peace comes thru un- 
derstanding and this comes only 
thru joint co-operation. It cannot 
be had in absentia.” 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ABILITY—Use—1 

We can’t all do the best—but we 
can do the best we can.—Coin Ma- 
chine Jnl. 


ACTION—2 

Telling the boss what a good 
worker you are is worth 1%; show- 
ing him is worth 99.—York Trade 
Compositor. 


ARGUMENT—Unsound—3 

It is said that the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages argued long and 
loud as to just how many angels 
could dance on the point of a 
needle. Personally, I do not believe 
that even one angel would be so 
foolish as to go dancing around on 
the point of a needle. But such 
things always happen when people 
argue too long and think too little. 
—MALcoLm W Brincay, Detroit Free- 
Press. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 . 

An Italian diver reports finding 
a city under the Mediterranean Sea. 
In this atomic age, that’s probaby 
the safest place it could be—Grit. 


ATTACK—Defense—5 

How easy it is to attack the dead. 
They are so silent—Miami (Fla) 
Herald. 


BROTHERHOOD—6 

Up until quite recently nat’ 
loyalties were enough . That 
is no longer true .. . There can 


be no final peace in the world un- 
til enough people in enough places 
have attained a stage of loyalty to 
all the people in the world, to 
their welfare, and feel that wel- 
fare just as important as the wel- 





fare of their own kind of people in 
their own home towns, in their 
own social groups or in their own 
religious sects. — BrocK CHISHOLM, 
“Man: the Vanishing Species?” 
Christian Register, 8-'48. 


CHARACTER—7 

I find that a man’s character 
can be judged best, if all other 
means fail, by a joke of which he 
doesn’t approve.—GEoRG CHRISTOPH 
LICHTENBERG, Die Frau, Germany. 
(QuorTeE translation) 


CHILDREN—Honesty—8 

The teacher had a lot of paper 
work to do, so she placed her hat 
in front of the class of 6 yr olds 
and told them to write some sen- 
tences about it. 

The class was silent for about 5 
min’s. Then came the voice of little 
Edw: “Please, teacher, are there 2 
b’s in ‘shabby’?”—Tit-Bits. (Lon- 
don) 


CIVILIZATION—9 

The origin of civilization is man’s 
determination to do nothing for 
himself which he can get done for 
him —H C Baty, Advertiser’s Di- 
gest. 


CONCESSION—10 

In the Andes Mountains when 
the pack goats meet each other on 
a narrow ledge where it is. impos- 
sible to pass, one will kneel and let 
the other walk over him—to the 
safety of both—E STANLEY JONES, 
Abundant Living. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury) 


CREDIT—11 

The only reason why a great 
many American families don’t own 
an elephant is that they never have 
been offered one for a dollar down 
and a dollar a wk —Natl Home 
Monthly. ' 


DRINK—Drinking—12 
His vacation was an alcoholiday.— 
Catholic Digest. 


EDUCATION—13 

Several of the town’s cracker bar- 
rel philosophers were engaged in a 
discussion of the value of education. 
One man stressed the importance of 
a good education, saying that any- 
one is at a distinct disadvantage 
without it. 

“Well, now, I’m not so sure about 
that,” repl’d an old man. “I’m not 
edicated at all, an’ it seems to me 
that when you're not edicated, you 
just have to use your brains!”—Sun- 
shine. 


EDUCATION—Leadership—14 

It is evidence of the thinness of 
our educational system that we 
heap scorn on those who seek wis- 
dom thru learning. We call them 
“squares” and “highbrows.” And our 
movies glorify the dumb hero. Dag- 
wood threatens to become the nat’l 
ideal!—and that in a day when, 
as never before, we need Jeffersons 
and Lincolns as well as Einsteins. 
—MILTON LoMASK, “American De- 
mocracy,” Kiwanis Magazine, 9-48. 


| Shades of superstition! An 
| item, straight from the What- | 
Next? Dep’t, describes a new | 
service offered by Boston’s famed | 
Parker House. Now available for | 
use when only 13 guests are | 
seated at a table is a dummy— | 
j named McTavish Finklestein! We | 
trust. McTavish will honor the | 
speaker of the evening with his 
| undivided att’n... CoLIN WILLs, 
| on the BBC’s Pacific Service, has 
| announced a new development in 
| municipal ap’t houses, called the 
| “Plus-Grannie flat.” Consists of | 
| ordinary flat for family, plus 
| large 1-room flatlet for Grannie | 
| or other elderly relative who can | 
have complete privacy and in- | 
dependence and still be near | 
family... Minn Bankers’ Ass’n | 
reports approx 500 banks have | 
adopted plan, initiated in Minn, | 
under which a stranger wishing | 
to cash a check places right | 
thumbprint beside his signature. | 
Plan is being recommended to | 
banks nationally. . . Figure-fid- | 
| dlers of the Northwestern Nat’ | 
| Life Ins Co estimate that Ameri- | 
| cans will consume nearly 8 bil- | 
| lion gal’s of coffee this yr—or 
| 
| 


| enough to keep Niagara Falls 


ENMITY—Prolonged—15 


I heard this MacDonald-Campbell 
feud yarn the other day from a 
MacDonald clergyman. 

A prominent MacDonald arrived 
in Scotland on holiday from Aus- 
tralia. At a party held in his honor 
he was introduced to a Campbell, 
but refused to shake hands with 
him, considering what the Camp- 
bells had done to the MacDonalds 
at Glencoe. 

“Oh, but that is an old story, 
something that happened over 250 
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yrs ago, and should now be forgot- 
ten,” said the one who was making 
the introduction. 

“That may be so,” the MacDon- 
ald responded, “but I only heard it 
when I arrived here yesterday!”— 
EACHANN MACDHUGHAILLL, Wkly Scots- 
man. (Edinburgh) 


EUROPE—Yugoslavia—16 
Yugoslavia is on the Tito-totter.— 
Milwaukee Jnl. 


FREEDOM—of Speech—17 

Two Greensboro, N C, youths who 
threw eggs at Henry Wallace were 
fined $25 and $50 and costs re- 
spectively, with a choice of work- 
ing out the fines by making 50 and 
i00 copies of Voltaire’s celebrated 
line: “I do not believe a word you 
say, but will fight to the death for 
your right to say it.” 

It is too bad that the adult egg 
throwers never had the copybook ex- 
ercises, or whatever it takes to 
open the mind to an understanding 
of America’s principles of liberty.— 
St Louis Post-Dispatch. 


GUIDANCE—18 

The Indians had a way of placing 
markers thru the deep woodlands 
of their day. They would take a 
sapling, bend it down to the earth, 
and cover it with soil so that it 
would grow to become a guide post 
pointing the direction of the trail.— 
American Way. 


HEALTH—19 
A Dallas, Tex, ear, nose and 
throat specialist reports he has 


treated 150 patients for cancer of 
the mouth, throat and vocal cords. 
Of these, 149 used tobacco.—Survey 
Bulletin. 


HONESTY—Questioned—20 

To make sure that one’s letier 
starts on its way to its destination 
when mailed in India, the sender 
must take it to the post office and 
ask that the stamp be cancelled in 
his presence. Dishonest postmen 
and mail clerks otherwise might 
tear off the stamp for resale ani 
destroy the letter—Central Prov- 
inces Evangelist. 


HUMAN NATURE—21 

One day as a practical joke on 
certain guests, a hotel man who 
ran a small mountain inn for sum- 
mer tourists put in several mile- 
posts, less than % of a mile apart, 
on nearby roads. Shortly afterward 
he noticed that guests who had 
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been spending their vacations there 
for several seasons were remaining 
a wk or so longer than usual. He 
did not know why until one day 
a guest remarked: “This place is 
doing me a lot of good this yr. I 
can walk farther than I ever could 
in my life, and with less fatigue.”— 
Fred C KELLY, Human Nature in 
Business. (Putnam) 


j I 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
| We passed their graves: | 
The dead men there. | 
| Winners or losers, | 
| Did not care. . . | 
| For in the dark | 
| They could not see, | 
| Who had gained | 
| The victory. | 
| —Opportunity, Jnl of Negro Life, | 
| Summer 48. 2 


INJUSTICE—23 

Whoever really cannot stand in- 
justice will have to stop looking 
out his window, lock his door, and 
break his mirror—JOHANN GoOTT- 
FRIED SEUME, quoted in Blick in die 
Welt, Germany. (QUOTE translation) 


INSPIRATION—24 

A political leader in Vt always 
showed up at the rallies of the op- 
position party, somewhat to the 
discomfort of the assembled op- 
position. His presence made the af- 
fairs seem less homey. 

At last, one day, the leader of the 
opposition asked the old fellow why 
he came to their meetings. “Is it 
your thought,” he was asked, “that 
you might be converted?” 

“Oh, no,” said the man, “nothing 
like that. I just come around to 
your meetings so as to keep up my 
disgust.”—Highways of Happiness, 
hm, Eaton Metal Products Co. 


MAN—25 

A man may be level headed, but 
it’s also important to know how low 
the level is—Banking, hm, Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Ass’n. 


OCCUPATION—Specialization—26 
Add to occupations we didn’t 
know existed: Stage fright consult- 
ant.—Kiplinger Magazine. 
ORIGIN: “Humbug”—27 
“Humbug” is a corruption of the 
word Hamburg. The word originated 
in the following manner: During a 
period when war prevailed on the 
Continent so many false reports 
and lying bulletins were fabricated 


at Hamburg that at length, when 
anyone would signify his disbelief 
of a statement, he would say: “You 
heard that from Hamburg;” .and 
thus, “That is Hamburg,” or Hum- 
bug, became a common expression 
of incredulity —Caritas. 


POLITENESS—28 

I noticed hundreds of “No Smok- 
ing” signs in public places (in Ja- 
pan). Across the English letters, 
“No Smoking,” I observed charac- 
ters conveying the same admonition 
to the Japanese. Curious as to how 
it was expressed, I asked a friend 
what the Japanese message was. 
He repl’d, “It says, ‘Please we be- 
seech you, tobacco is an annoy- 
ance.’”—C M Yocum, “Two Wks in 
Japan,” World Call, 9-’48. 


POLITICS—29 

Third parties have played a dis- 
tinctive and helpful role in Ameri- 
can history. They have been, in a 
sense, testing grounds for new po- 
litical ideas—educational forums in 
which basic concepts of gov’t have 
rec’d thorough examination. They 
have pointed to evils and weak- 
nesses and have suggested remedies 
and reforms. And, after searching 
test, the ideas that have survived 
have been adopted and adapted by 
the major parties and eventually 
become parts of the American sys- 
tem.—Wm™ B HEssELTINE, “The Per- 
version of Progressivism,” Progres- 
sive, 9-"48. 
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AUTOMOBILES — Parking: 
“Push-button” parking system, de- 
signed to relieve big cities of park- 
ing problems, permits driver’ to 
place car on a rack, then put a 
coin in a slot which would set off 
a series of automatic controls. One 
such control would move car to a 
pre-arranged spot on 1 of 20 levels. 
Ramps, aisle and parking jockeys 
are eliminated in new system. Driv- 
er claims car by depositing a claim 
token in another slot. Such a ga- 
rage located on a 200x200 ft ict, and 
with 20 levels, could handle 5,400 
cars a day. (Kansas City Star) 

INVENTIONS: Catholic motor- 
ists can say the rosary while driving 
their cars, with an invention by Rev 
Caspar A Heimann, of St John’s 
Cathedral, Cleveland. Plastic clips 
on the horn ring take the place of 
the usual beads. (THOS H WARNER, 
Church Mgt) 

KITCHEN AIDS: New refrigera- 
tor accessory is a rubber tray that 
produces ice sticks which will slide 
into the smallest vacuum bottle. 
(Detroit Free-Press) 


LEATHER: New technique in 
tanning frees leather industry from 
relying on imported tanning agents, 
reduces cost of leather production. 


New process employs chemicals in-. 


stead of natural tanning agents, 
produces leather comparable in 
quality with those obtained from 
good vegetable tannage. (Industriai 
& Engineering Chemistry) 


“ ” 


MEDICAL AIDS: French surgeon 
is credited, with discovery of alu- 
minum foil for quicker healing of 
burns, gashes, and other wounds. 
Applied to open wound, instead of 
customary dressing, foil cuts down 
chances of infection, allows swifter 
healing, is more easily sterilized; 
when removed, leaves clean sur- 
face. (Aluminum News) 


Page Four 


PROFANITY—30 
Swearing is conversation’s cess- 
pool.—E WERTHEIM, Free Methodist. 


REFERENCE—31 

When a Boston insurance co ad- 
vertised for a janitor, Uriah Brown 
got the job when he presented a 
letter from a high school principal 
which read: “Uriah Brown has been 
a good student and will make his 
mark in the world. He is honest 
and industrious and I have no 
hesitation in recommending him to 
the position he selects.” The letter 
was dated June 22, 1891.—Every- 
body’s Wkly. 


REPENTENCE—32 

When I was a boy on our farm 
down in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
we had a small clock which «kept 


correct time only in one position-— 


when lying on its back. 

Some people are like that clock-- 
the only time they seem able to be 
really good, pious, God-fearing 
people is when they are flat on 
their backs, sick and afraid they 
are going to die—R H MAcKINNON, 
Pulpit Digest. 


RUSSIA—U S—33 

During and immediately after the 
late war America was desperately, 
almost pathetically, anxious to be- 
lieve the best of the Soviet regime. 
The fallacy was too widely ac- 
cepted that Russia had become a 
democracy just because Hitler at- 
tacked it. Any questioning of Soviet 
motives was regarded as akin to 
treason. — WM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, 
“Russia and U S—Can We Get 
Along?” Elks, 9-’48. 


STRIKES—Variation—34 

Street sweepers in Palermo showed 
that workers can strike in other 
ways than just not working. When 
they were refused more pay they 
loaded up the refuse they had col- 
lected on the previous day and dis- 
tributed it again thruout the city. 
—Athena, Italy. (QuoTE translation) 


TOLERANCE—Action—35 

In the lobby of a theatre that 
was showing Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, a lady stood buttoning her 
coat, obviously deeply impressed 
with the lesson of her evening’s en- 
tertainment. Just then a colored 
couple walked into the theatre. The 
usher took their ticket stubs and 
said in a bored voice, “Upstairs.” 
The lady sprang into action, She 
seized the usher by the arm and de- 


manded, “What do you mean by 
ordering those people upstairs?” 
The usher ans’d, “What would you 
have done, lady? They have loge 
seats.”—GILBERT SELDES, quoted by 
BENNETT CERF, in Sat Review of 
Literature. 


VIEWPOINT—36 

The best description of the cur- 
rent situation in Berlin is given by 
a press cartoon. The Four Powers, 
represented by one man apiece, are 
sitting around a table. Each spokes- 
man is cutting out with a scissors 
a portion of a document labelled 
“Potsdam Pact.” Each man is say- 
ing: “The part that I am taking is 
still in force; the rest is not.”— 
HENRY HOLM, quoted in Churchman. 


Brain and/or Brawn | 
_ Rightly or wrongly, a college | 
football player has been defined | 
as an individual bordered on the 
north, south, east and west by 
| bulging muscles and to whom an 
education usually is only pig- 
skin deep. — Louisville Courier- 
| Jnl Magazine. 

College football has no more 
| relation to education than bull- 
| fighting to agriculture. . . I see 
| no reason why 1 corp’n should 
| hire a specialized group of em- 
| ployes to outrun, outbump, and 
| outbruise the specialized em- | 
| ployes of another corp’n. . . A | 
| football player is nothing more | 

than a human slave caught in | 
| 
| 


the biggest blackmkt operation 
in the history of higher educa- 
tion—PauL F Dovuctas, Pres of | 
American Univ, in N D School | 
of Education Record. 37 | 


WOMEN—Vacation—38 

A wise woman leaves her husband 
long enough each summer to in- 
crease his appreciation, but not long 
enough for him to seek consolation. 
—ORVILLE E REED, Imp. 


WORK—39 

Work is play if you have found 
your work and have the right atti- 
tude toward it. “I have to work like 
a slave,” said a woman, weary with 
her worries. 

But a more way-wise comrade 
ans’d, “Oh, but, my dear, you can 
work like a queen!”—JERRY FLEISH- 
MAN, in Trailer Talk, hm, Warner 
Fruehauf Trailer Co, Inc. 
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Food for tumbling song... 

CoRNELIA OTIS SKINNER’s new book, Family Circle 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50) 
family, which for 2 generations has meant glamour 
and theatrical tradition to the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. Otis Skinner, the son of a New England 
clergyman, was a trouper in the era of the great 


, is the story of her famous 


tour. But Maud Durbin, his wife, wanted to be settled, so the family put 
down roots in Bryn Mawr, Pa, where daughter Cornelia survived school, 
dancing lessons and the other perils of adolescence to emerge a full-fledged 
actress, Their story, as Cornelia tells it, is both humorous and human. 


When The Honor of the Family 
reached N Y, the press went. over- 
board. Overnight, Otis Skinner 
found himself in the “idol” bracket 
along with Wm Faversham, Guy 
Bates Post, Rob’t Edson and Henry 
Miller. Sentimental ladies sent him 
“mash” notes or wrote him original 
poems. He looked forward to 
the end of each busy wk, and a 
quiet Sunday at home. He enjoyed 
the pleasant faculty folk who were 
our neighbors. He formed a particu- 
lar friendship with Dr Henry San- 
ders, the brilliant caustic prof of 
Greek. They took long walks about 
the countryside and many evenings 
sat up late before a winter’s fire, 
smoking good tobacco and exchang- 
ing talk. “Sandy’s” wit was clean 
and biting. He disliked the theatre, 
and Otis Skinner as an actor im- 
pressed him not at all. He liked 
him for the person that he was, 
and Father, who in turn knew 
nothing of the didactic world and 
cared even less, liked him. It was 
a mellow friendship. . . 

Mother was a person of lovely 
contradictions. The gentlest creature 
in the world, she could also be the 
stubbornest, holding onto an objec- 
tive with bulldog tenacity which de- 
feated everyone except Father, 
whose method of dealing with such 
spells was to stay away from home 
until they were over. . . She loved 
to smuggle and never stepped off 
a homecoming steamer without yds 
of lace swaddled about her torso 
and a collection of small liqueur 
and perfume bottles clanking in 
hidden portions of her clothing. 
Drinking meant little to her, but 
during Prohibition it charmed her 


to bootleg in from Europe or Cana- 
da as much liquor as she dared 
carry in toilet-water flacons. She 
never managed to scald them out 
sufficiently and Father’s cocktails 
during the days of Volstead exuded 
bouquets of Johnny Walker, Houbi- 
gant, and Chanel. . . 
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Father always memorized his 
| Part outdoors, striding about | 
| Some open clearing until, by the | 
| time the part was learned, there | 
| was a little circle tramped into | 
| the grass which children, chanc- | 
| ing upon, might have taken for | 
Ja fairy ring. “That’s my | 
| Father,” I would say to Mother, | 
lin case she didn’t know. How | 
| Mother, also watching him, must | 
| have felt is food for tumbling | 

song. 


Father started in mapping out 
his preparations for Blood and Sand 
and I started in earnestly working 
on the part which parental indul- 
gence had vouchsafed me in the 
production. I was to have in all 
2 speeches to say. I blush to recall 
the fact that I referred to it as 
“my role” . . 

Mother went ‘thru her customary 
lst-night agony out front. She sat 
alone in a back-row seat on the 
aisle, doubtless for the purpose of 
possible escape if she couldn’t stand 
it. I think she was certain that 
Father would forget all his lines 
and that I would trip and fall flat 
on my face. The latter unhappy 
certainty I shared with her. 

The show went over without any 
hitches. At the finish, the house 
was rewardingly enthusiastic. I took 
a bow with the gen’l ensemble, then 
scuttled off to the wings to watch 
the rest of the curtain calls—the 
featured players, then Father alone, 
time after cheering time. During 
one of his calls, he snatched my 
hand and to my panic and delight 
led me down to the _ footlights, 
where he made a gesture which in- 
dicated that he was introducing his 
daughter to the public. The curtain 
came down. Father squeezed my 
hand and said, “Well, Miss, you've 
made your N Y debut. From now 
on—” he waved me off the stage— 
“you’re on your own.” And he 
strode back for another solo call. 





On Democracy 


JAS FENIMORE COOPER, popular 
American author of tales of frontier 
life among the Indians, died 97 yrs 
ago this wk. Cooperstown, N Y, his 
home, has become a Cooper shrine 
for the preservation of scenes, names 
and traditions connected with him 
and his characters. The sesquicen- 
tennial of the arrival of his father 
and family on Sept 1, 1790, was cele- 
brated in 1940. 

This excerpt is from The Ameri- 
ican Democrat.. 

All that democracy means is as 
equal a participation in rights as 
is practicable; and to pretend that 
social equality is a condition of 
popular institutions is to assume 
that the latter are destructive of 
civilization, for, as nothing is more 
self-evident than the impossibility 
of raising all men to the highest 
standard of tastes and refinement, 
the alternative would be to reduce 
the entire community to the lowest. 
The embarrassment on this point 
exists in the difficulty of making 
men comprehend qualities they do 
not themselves possess. We can all 
perceive the difference between our- 
selves and our inferiors, but when 
it comes to a question of the differ- 
ence between us and our superiors, 
we fail to appreciate merits of 
which we have no proper concep- 
tion. In face of this obvious diffi- 
culty, there is the safe and just 
governing rule, already mentioned, 
or that of permitting every one to 
be the indisturbed judge of his own 
habits and associations, so long as 
they are innocent, and do not im- 
pair the rights of others to be 
equally judges for themselves. 


| Ignorance and superstition ever I 
bear a close and even a mathe- 
matical, relation to each other.— | 
a. 








A Swedish minister recently 
preached a sermon about good and 
bad husbands, in which he com- 
pared the bad husbands to ordinary 
matches which light when struck 
anywhere, but good husbands to 
safety matches which light only 
when struck on their own boxes. 
He was very disappointed when the 
congregation giggled.—Schweizer II- 
lustrierte Zeitung, Switzerland. 
(Quote translation) a 


“ 


Someone in the London (Eng- 
land) post office seems to have a 
keen sense of humor, for post cards 
from that city advertising Cecil 
Munt’s memoirs, entitled Ink in My 
Veins are being postmarked with 
the message “Blood Donors Urgent- 
ly Needed.”—Milwaukee Jnl. b 


A misunderstood wife is one 
who telephones her husband to 
bring home a qt of lacquer.— 
Wall St Jnl. 


Bernard Baruch, recipient of a 
great number of honorary degrees, 
was present at one commencement 
ceremony where practically all of 
the honorary titles went to wealthy 
businessmen who had given finan- 
cial support to the college. 

One of his companions, visibly 
impressed, murmured, “Evidently 
this is a very wealthy school.” 

“Not yet,” slyly retorted the elder 
statesman. “But it is getting richer 
by degrees.”"—REBECCA PERRY, Pag- 
eant. c 


A husband is a man who is 
spouse-broken, — EARL WILSON, 
syndicated col. 


An old story which invariably 
pops up around election time (and 
which varies according to the po- 
litical bent of the narrator) con- 
cerns a Republican orator who be- 
came annoyed, during a nat’l cam- 
paign, by an old farmer who con- 
tinually heckled the speaker by 
Stating firmly, “I am a Democrat!” 

“And why, sir, are you a Demo- 
crat, may I ask?” shouted the ora- 
tor. 

“Well,” repl’d the farmer, “my 
father was a Democrat and his 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
FRED RUSSELL 


Sports Editor 
Nashville (Tenn) Banner 
Roger Hornsby was an indi- 

vidualist who did strange things 
in a wholly natural manner. 
One time he suddenly hit Art 
Fletcher, then managing the 
Phillies, in the midst of an ar- 
gument. Everybody wanted to 
know what Hornsby was mad 
about, and what Fletcher had 
said. 

“Why,” said Hornsby later, 
puzzled, “I wasn’t mad at him. 
He just was saying so many 
things so fast there was only 
one way to stop him. So I belted 
him in the jaw.”—I’ll Try Any- 
thing Twice. (McQuiddy) 





father before him was a Democrat.” 

“Suppose,” said the orator acidly, 
“that your father was a fool, and 
your grandfather was a fool. What 
would you be then under your line 


of argument?” 
Repl’d the farmer: “I’d be a Re- 
publican!” d 


‘ ” 


While urging her 6-yr-old son to 
take his vitamin pills, a mother 
suggested that the pills would make 
him grow up quickly. 

“Oh, no,” he repl’d. “If I grow up 
fast, I’ll get older sooner and that 
means I'll have to die younger.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. e 

As if there weren’t enough 
dissension between Republicans 
and Democrats, this is the sea- 
son when friends fall out over 
the pronounciation of gladiolus. 

—Boston Globe. 


The bride-to-be was getting some 
well-meant advice from friends. 
Among other things she was told 
not to marry on Sunday. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“My dear,” the advisor said, “you 
should know it’s a sin to gamble 
on the Sabbath.”—Rocky Mountain- 
Empire Magazine. f 


From St Dunstan’s comes the 
story of a trainee telling a visitor 
how, in spite of his blindness, he 
was now doing all sorts of things. 
“It’s easy,” he finished. “I even 
ride a bicycle.” 

The visitor gasped. “But how do 
you Manage in traffic?” 

“I use braille handle-bars.”—Em- 
pire Digest. (Canada) . g 

Experience is what we pay 
for while Congress is supposed 
to be looking around in our be- 
half for something less expen- 
sive—St Louis Post-Dispatch. 

A N Y friend went to a party 
the other night at which a modest 
little man with a heavy foreign 
accent was introduced as “Mr Von- 
Something-or-the-Other from the 
UN.” 

Immediately the guests knotted 
around him, asking what Mr Malik, 
the new Russian delegate, was like, 
and what would be done about 
Palestine. The UN gentleman seemed 
to be pretty flustered by the whole 
affair. 

Later on our friend happened. to 
sit next to him and asked, “By the 
way, just what do you do up al 
Lake Success?” 

“Blease,” he said, with a worried 
expression, “I vork on the air-con- 
ditioning zystem.”—This Wk. h 

A good neighbor is a fellow 
who smiles at you over the back 
fence, but doesn’t climb it— 

Just-Us, hm, Bowes “Seal Fast’ 

Corp’n. 

Teacher to History Student: “You 
want to know why you didn’t pass 
in your history test? Well, your an- 
swer to the question ‘Why did the 
pioneers go into the wilderness?’ 
was interesting from the standpoint 
of sanitation, but it was still in- 
correct.”"—Typo Graphic. i 

Proof that the people who attend 
to weighty matters of historical 
import at the Congressional Li- 
brary are not stuffy themselves can 
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be had from Maxwell Anderson 
and Andrew Solt. Working out the 
screen play for Joan of Arc, the 
writers had occasion to ask the 
Congressional Library research staff 
for some quick information on the 
trial of Joan. The ret’n wire ad- 
vised: 

“Seating like baseball diamond. 
Chief judge at home plate. Inquisi- 
tor and lesser dignitaries at Ist, 
2nd, 3rd. Joan in pitcher’s box.”— 
THos M Pryor, N Y Times. j 


Quartet: Four people who 
think the other three can’t sing. 
—Loyal (Wis), Tribune. 


, 
4 After-Dinner Contest | 
| You must have had a nice vaca- | 
| tion— | 
| The woods and ocean sound just | 
fine. ! 
| But hurry up and end your 
travels: 
| I want the guests to hear of 
| mine! 


| —Christian Science Monitor. k 


The honeymoon is over when 
he suggests that she pay more 
att’n to the frying pan and less 
to her own.—Phoenix Flame, 
hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


“ ” 


Back in the middle ’30’s a sur- 
prise flood in Sinking Creek, Laurel 
County, washed away all the late 
John Green’s corn which he had 
cut and shocked in neat rows along 
the creek bank. Seeing the fruit of 
his labor wiped out, the old man 
was pretty well down in the dumps. 

“Don’t worry, Mr Green,” said a 
well-meaning woman. “The Lord 
knows best, I always say.” 

“Ma’am,” ans’d Green, “I’m dog- 
gone certain He oughta know more 
about gatherin’ corn than that.”— 
JOHN W BOowtinc, Louisville Couri- 
er-Jnl Magazine. 1 

London’s current quip deals with 
the royal physician. He was re- 
cently knighted, according to tra- 
dition, because he will attend Prin- 
cess Elizabeth when her child is 
born. After that event he can ex- 
pect added honors. 

Many of the British (who usually 
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take these things seriously) have 
suggested that the doctor be called 
Lord Deliver Us.—WALTER WINCHELL, 
syndicated col. m 


“ 


A pastor in Paris rec’d a pack- 
age from his nephew in America, 
in which was a very plain tie, 
suitable for one of his calling. He 
wore it one evening when he called 
upon a very orthodox and very well 
educated family. In the middle of 
an extremely philosophical conver- 
sation the light suddenly went out. 
It was pitch black, except for the 
pastor’s “plain” tie, on which 
gleamed the request, “Kiss me in 
the dark!” — Rheinischer Merkur, 
Germany. (QUOTE translation) n 

Dice often designate the dif- 
ference between what is cubical 
and what is square.—Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


Bill and Jim went into business 
together. Neither could read or 
write, so they engaged a stenog- 
rapher to read their correspond- 
ence. They sent a salesman out on 
the road, and after being out a wk 
he sent them a telegram. 

Bill yelled to Jim,_in the next 
room that they had a wire from 
the salesman. Jim told him to 
have the steno read the message out 
loud. So she started: 

“Was in Dallas Monday stop be in 
Houston Wednesday stop be in New 
Orleans Thursday stop—” 

Here Jim interrupted by yelling: 
“Bill, leave that girl alone and let 
her read that telegram.”—Origin 
unknown. o 

Nine minor parties are run- 
ning candidates for Pres this yr, 
including the Vegetarians. No 
doubt the nominee of this group 
will gloat over the high cost of 
being carnivorous. — HOWARD 

BRUBAKER, New Yorker. 

Tommy came home proudly from 
his 1st day at school. 

“What did you learn in school?” 
asked his mother. 

“Nothing,” said Tommy; then, 
seeing the look of disappointment 
on her face, he added, “but I 
learned a lot during recess!”—In- 
structor. p 





We've always wondered and now 
we know! According to Successful 
Farming, ALAN DeEVOE is credited 
with the research which revealed 
that “Sooey-sooey-sooey,” (the hog 
call, that is) is a slightly mangled 
version of Latin!... And an Atlan- 
tic City scout, quick to recognize a 
bargain, reports a sales card in a 
local tailor’s shop: “Pants pressed: 
15¢ per leg. Seats free!”... This 
pitiful plea appeared in the help- 
wanted col’s of the Toronto (Cana- 
da) Star not iong ago: “Wanted— 
all-round experienced woman to 
cook for small nervous hospital.” 
... Via Holiday, Dr G Epw PENnprRay, 
former Sec’y of the American Rocket 
Society and Consultant on Rockets 
to the Guggenheim Foundation, 
states firmly that he already has 
more applications than he knows 
what to do with, and to please stop 
writing him letters requesting space 
on the Ist rocket to the moon. So 
now we have to steam the stamp 
off that letter, darnit! 


Bob Hawk, quizmaster, asked a 
fellow on his radio program if he 
had heard the expression, “He toils 
not, neither does he spin.” The fel- 
low thought for a second and said, 
“Yes, I think it’s about a man who 
lost his job and had his auto re- 
possessed by the finance people.” q 

oe ” 


A U S Gen’ on the Staff in Ber- 
lin issued a temporary ban on the 
arrival of any more dependents of 
officers and G I’s because of the 
blockade. When the wkly roster of 
Americans showed that 8 more U S 
nat’ls had arrived, the gen’ ex- 
ploded. 

“This .must stop,” he howled to 
his aide. “Who are those people to 
flout my authority? I’ll court-mar- 
tial them!” 

Informed that the new dépend- 
ents had arrived in the classic 
obstetrical fashion, he raged. “Makes 
no difference how they arrived. See 
that it doesn’t happen again!”—in 
Fact. r 





The Mo’s Ahead 


Lift your eyes from news of day- 
to-day events and look ahead 3 or 
4 mo’s. This is what you are likely 
to see thru the rest of the yr: 

A series of war scares, arising 
from the persistent bellicose atti- 
tude of the Russians, and the fail- 
ure to reach a permanent agree- 
ment on Germany. 

In Nov, the election of Dewey 
as next Pres. 

Then, immediately in Nov, Dewey 
and Truman will put their heads 
together on foreign policy. They 
will play ball. There will be no 
presidential interregnum, as there 
was in 1932-33 between the regimes 
of Hoover and Roosevelt. 

In Dec, you will see Truman 
preparing to leave office with the 
good feeling of the American peo- 
ple. Despite acidity of campaign 
talk, he will be a popular ex-Pres. 

Communist disclosures will con- 
tinue. The spy stuff is “good poli- 
tics” for the Republicans. Besides, 
it is a matter of safety for us all, 
regardless of politics. 

Cost of living will continue to 
rise thruout the yr. Both parties 
are responsible. People themselves 
are responsible, too, for each group 
favors action against some other 
groups, but not against itself. The 
American people as a whole do not 
yet have the guts to take the medi- 
cine that would really check in- 
flation. 

Grocery bills will be easing off 
slightly and will be noticeably 
lower by next spring. 

Fall clothing, generally a little 
higher, with more offerings in the 
middle-class range... 

The steel shortage will get onto 
front pages in Oct and Nov. Many 
things made of steel will be scarcer 
next yr—things such as household 
equipment and automobiles. 

The housing boom will continue 


for the rest of the yr. Next yr, 
still a boom, but not quite as high 
as this yr. Down payments on 
houses will be higher next yr. 

Christmas trade will be wonder- 
ful. Merchants are stocking up. 
Many gifts will be more “practical”, 
less frothy. — Kiplinger Magazine, 
9-48. 


“ ” 


So—You’re Drafted. . —JOHN A 
Baker, Jr, Survey Graphic, 9-’48. 

I was a draftee in the postwar 
army. During my service I did a cer- 
tain am’t of thinking about what 
was happening to me and others 
like me. My viewpoint may interest 
the men who are facing the peace- 
time draft today, and those parents, 
teachers, clergymen, and employers 
who are in a position to guide and 
influence the approach these men 
take to army service. 

The fight lies primarily with the 
individual draftee. It begins the 
day he is asked to consider the pros- 
pect of dropping his name into Gen” 
Hershey’s grab bag. It is half won 
when, instead of throwing his hands 
up and saying “When you gotta go, 
y’ gotta go,” he sits down and seri- 
ously considers the prospect. After 
this serious thought he will arrive 
at 1 of the 2 answers to the draft 
which I consider those of respon- 
sible men. If he steadfastly follows 
either one of these answers in the 
face of the “drift” tendency he 
will come out with strengthened 
character and clear conscience. The 
2 answers are: 

One, of the man who says: “...I 
cannot with a clear conscience 
get into a position where I shall 
either be asked to kill human be- 
ings or where my ability to kill or 
to contribute to a war effort is used 
as a force in internat’l relations.” 

Two, of the man who says: “... As 
a citizen of a democracy I am 
willing to abide by the decision of 
the congressional majority as to 


+ 


how much armed force is essential 
to nat’l security. Consequently, I 
answer the call to duty with the 
intention of making my time in 
service of value both to myself and 
to my country...” 

If you carmnot conscientiously 
deny the services and their func- 
tion, accept them wholeheartedly. 
You'll be in until your time is up; 
make that time good. Don’t let the 
massiveness of the service and its 
blanket of seemingly unreasonable 
discipline make you think you can’t 
be an individual. Accept this disci- 
pline; it is as vital a part of the 
service environment as are the traf- 
fic laws of a city’s environment. In 
the field of vocations you can show 
the service that it cannot afford 
to be indifferent to you. In your 
specific job you can preserve your 
individuality, and find your own 
place; then discipline can be worn 
more easily. You can make your 
time in the army an education in- 
stead of a 2-yr blank. 

History teaches that in comparing 
armed efficiency the attitude of the 
individual is a large, if unmeasur- 
able, quantity. Nat’l security, then, 
depends on his ability to sit down 
now and figure out his own respec- 
table answer to his gov’t, and to 
stick to that answer. If at this criti- 
cal point in his life, he is not ready 
to answer the draft with a positive 
“No,” or a positive “Yes,” he is a 
probable minus quantity both as a 
soldier and a citizen. 


As Others See Us... 


Three Swiss dentists, touring 
darkest America for the ist time, 
reported these impressions: 


Dr GEORGES LEBET, Geneva: 
“Everything here is automatic. Au- 
tomatic machines sell you cigarettes 
and give you back change. They 
toast your bread, pour your soft 
drinks, change your phonograph 
records, even shave your face.” 

Dr JEAN PAUL VERRIN, Geneva: 
“Dentistry on credit! We don’t 
have that at home. Everywhere we 
go there are great red signs saying 
‘6 mo’s to pay’.” 

Dr P H LvcEon, Lausanne: “Your 
beer is nearly frozen. We have to 
let it warm up. Your beefsteak, 
vegetables, milk, and puddings, are 
frozen nearly hard and don’t have 
the right flavor. Everything here is 
refrigerated, even your young la- 
dies.”—This World. 
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